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research on teaching various kinds of reasoning. They note that in-
struction in probability and statistics increases the willingness to con-
sider chance variation even when the instruction is of a traditional kind
that makes no attempt to apply probabilistic reasoning in unstructured
settings. Here is a typical example:

[Subjects were asked] to explain why a traveling saleswoman is typically dis-
appointed on repeat visits to a restaurant where she experienced a truly out-
standing meal on her first visit. Subjects who had no background in statistics
almost always answered this problem with exclusively nonstatistical, causal an-
swers such as "maybe the chefs change a lot" or "her expectations were so high
that the food couldn't live up to them." Subjects who had taken one statistics
course gave answers that included statistical considerations, such as "very few
restaurants have only excellent meals, odds are she was just lucky the first time,"
about 20 percent of the time.

Nisbett and his colleagues find it striking that instruction of a quite ab-
stract kind does have an effect on thinking about everyday occurrences.
The effect is stronger when instruction points out the applicability of
statistical ideas in everyday life, as school instruction should certainly
do. This is evidence that we are in fact dealing with a fundamental
and generally applicable intellectual skill. Nisbett also reports research
showing that training in deterministic disciplines, even at the graduate
level, does not similarly improve everyday statistical reasoning. This is
evidence that we are dealing with an independent intellectual method.

Why teach about data and chance? Statistics and probability are use-
ful in practice. Data analysis in particular helps the learning of basic
mathematics. But, most important, it is because statistical thinking is
an independent and fundamental intellectual method that it deserves
attention in the school curriculum.
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